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(From the Uni. Quarterly ana Review ) 
The Flesh, Body, &c., as the Cause of Sin. 

In the New Testament, we find the terms flesh, 
flesh and blood, body, &e , used in various senses. 
Besides the proper meaning, which it is anneces- 
sary to illustrate, they have several of a meta- 
phorical kind, some of which are nearly related 
to the literal ivea, and some but remotely con- 
nected with it. ‘‘Flesh and blood,” sometimes 
denotes men tiving in this world, Thus, when 
Peier confessed that Jesus was. ‘the Christ, the 
Son of the living God,” our Savior replied, ‘Bles- 
sed art thou, Siinon Bar-jona, for flesh and blood 
hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father 
which is in heaven; that is, Peter had not receiv- 
ed this truth from men, but from God. St. Paul 
says, when alluding to his own conversation, 


“Immediately I conterred not with flesh and blood, | 


neither went I up to Jerusalem, to them which 
were apostles before me ;” meaning that he sought 
counsel of no man. ‘‘ We wrestle not,” says he 
again, ‘‘with flesh and blood, but with princtpali 

ties and powers, aguinst the rulers of darkness of 
this world:” we contend not bodily against the 
physical strength of men, as do the wrestlers in 
the Grecian games, but against evil authorities 
and influences. In a similar sense, the single 
term flesh is sometimes used, as a generalization, 
for living men. Said Christ, with reference to 
the destruction of the Jewish state, ‘‘ except 
those days be shortened, there shall no flesh be 
saved;” that is, no people will otherwise sur- 
vive. ‘*All flesh shall see the salvation of God;” 
allthe world shall behold it. ‘ By the deeds of 
the law,” says St. Paul, “ shall no flesh be josti- 
fied,” or no living person. Of. husband and wife, 
it is frequeotly said, ‘they twaic shall be one 
flesh,” or one person in the relations of the pres- 
ent life. 

But we find in the New Testament, another 
metaphorical usage of these and similar terms, 
which is of a more remarkable character, since 
it involves a moral element, The flesh, the body, 
or its members, often denote sinful affections, or 
rather the immediate impulses that lead to sin.— 
Every careful reader of the New Testament must 
have observed how frequent and favorite a repre- 
sentation it is, that the flesh, the body, its mem- 
bers, &c., ave of siaful influence, and that what- 
svever is done by these is morally corrupt. St. 
Paul says, * I know that in me, that is in my 
flesh, is no good thing.” And again: ‘* The flesh 
lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit against 
the flesh; and these are contrary the one to the 
other,” All sin is thus attributed to the flesh; 
and this, not only when it is of such a kind that 
we cai trace some natural connection between it 
and the body, as in the case of lewdness and 





|representation confined to a few insulated texts, 
las if it were accidental; it fills a large space in 
ithe New Testament, occurs in a great variety of 
forms, and appears to be of familiar use, so that 
lit must be underlaid by some general principle. 
We think, however, that the meaning has been 
frequently misunderstood, by taking the language 
in too literal a sense, and by overlooking other 
j considerations that marjlestly belong to the sub- 
iject. We think, too, that the mistake has led to 
some wrong conclusions, which affect our view of 
the nature of sia and righteousness, and that ob- 
scure the relations we hold as moral agents, We 
therefore venture on the subject, with the hope of 
contributing somewhat towards clearing it up, tho’ 
we do not expect to bring out, into perfect light, 
every thing that belongs to it. Even should we 
mistake on some points. the error may serve to 
set others on exploring the field, and lead them to 
complete what we here begin, 


The first thing to be observed, is, that the re- 
presentation spoken of, as occupying so large a 
space in the New Testament, is, nevertheless, 
peculiar to St. Paul’s writings. Nowhere else do 
we meet with any clear and unquestionable in- 
stance of it, under whatever form, though there 
are afew expressions in the other writers, that 
might, perhaps, be referred, if necessary, to the 
same general signification. Thus St. John says, 
when speaking of these who first believed in 
Christ, that “ they were not bore of blood, nor of 
the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but 
of God;” where, however, the meaning probably 
is, that their new birth was not by physical agen- 
cy, by “the will of the flesh,” like the first, nor 
indeed by those influences that prevailed among 
men, but by the spitit of God. Christ also says to 
Nicodemus, who had just affected to take the new 
birth literally, as but a repetition of the natural 
birth,—'‘ that which is born of the flesh is flesh, 
an: that which is born of the spirit is spirit.” But 
here it is doubtful whether he means more than 
that such a new birth, as Nicodemus had just 
snggested, would be only a corporeal one, like 
the first, and that the spirit of God alone could | 
transform us into spiritual men. In his agony at) 
Gethsemane, he told his drowsy disciples te watch | 
and pray, lest they should fall into temptation; | 





| 


‘the spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is | 
weak;” evidently alluding to, that corporeal sen-| 


fear of corporeal suffering. On another ocea- 
sion, he told the Jews, ‘‘ Ye judge according to 
the flesh;” that is, according to outward appear- 
ances; on which ground they denied that he was 





Were Christ accustomed, like St. Paul, to use the 
|term flesh to designate the impulses to sin, we 


sitiveness which would give rise to animal fear, or | 


; one 
‘the light of the world,” ag the context intimates, | 
| 


| mon to all the apostles, 
oher corporeal excesses, but also when the sin is| might suppose that he did so in this text, and that | 





cept St. Paul’s writings, this is the only passage 
in which such a connection appears to be recog- 
nized between the body and sin in general, as dis- 
tinguished from those particular vices which spring 
directly from the corporeal appetites. And even 
here, it is questionable whether St. Peter did not 
reter specially to the latter, instead of having all 
the varieties of sin distinctly in his view: ** he 
that hath suffered in the flesh hath ceased from 
sin, that he should no longer live the rest of bis 
time io the flesh to the lusts of men, but to the 
will of God, For the time past of our lives may 
suffice us to have wrought the will of the Gen- 
tiles, when we walked in lasciviouness, lust, excess 
of wine, revellings, banqueitings, and abominable 
idolatries,” in which the most shameful indulgences 
were practiced. It is evidently to these that he 
refers, in other expressions of the kind, as in the 
following: ‘“‘The Lord knoweth how..... to 
reserve the unjust unto the the day of judgment 
to be punished; but chiefly them that walk after 
the flesh in the lust of concupisence, and despise 
government;” where those who walk after the 
flesh, are une particular class of offenders. ‘‘ For 
when they speak great swelling words of vanity, 
they allure througn the lusts of the flesh; through 
much wantonness,” or lasciviousness. So, too, 
Jude says, ‘* Likewise, also, these dreamers defile 
the flesh, [practise obscenity,] despise dominion,” 
&e. He exhorts his brethren to save some of 
them through fear, ‘* pulling them out of the fire, 
hating even the garment spotted by the flesh.” In 
these latter examples, the reference plainly is to 
excessive indulgence of what are properly called 
bodily appetites: : 
Such is the manner io which the terms in ques- 
tion are employing io all parts of the New Testa- 
ment, except the writings of St. Paul. But when 
we pass into these, we find the phraseology habit- 
ually used in a new sense, According to him, all 
sin is the work of the flesh, and in the flesh there 
is nothing good. To be carnal, or fleshly, is to 


| be opposed to God. He contrasts the mind, or 


the inner man, with the body, or the flesh; and 
speaks of the one as pure in all its exercises; and 
the other as always corrupt. All this represeata- 
tion, and all such phraseology, are confined: to 

im. We may, therefore, suspect that they grew 


;out of some peculiar formula of a philosophic 


kind, which he alone, among the writers of the 
New Testament, had, from his more extensive 
learning, been familiar with, And this cenjec- 


|ture will be strengthened, if we shall find that the 
| distinction between him and them, is rather ver- 


bal or rhetorical than real. It will indicate that 
he boriowed the language of certain speculative 
hypothesis, to express a meaning that was com- 


In proceeding, now, to a closer observation of 


such as appears to belong solely to the mind, as| the meaning was, ‘‘ Ye judge according to your| his real doctrine, we will begin by showing that, 


&e tt is said. ‘the works of the flesh are mani- 
fest, which are these: adultery, fornication, un- 


| rally admits the sense we have given it, and we 


envy, pride, impiety, false religion, superstition, | sinful propensities;”’ but the passage quite as natu-| notwithstanding the seeming purport of his lan- 
| guage in many places, he does not mean that sia 
| do not find the other usage in the Savior’s phrase-| is confined to the body exclusively. 


He regards 


Cleapness, lasciviousness, idolutry, witchcraft, ha- | ology. St. Peter seems to have come nearer than|the mind of man, and even’ the spirit of man, as 


fred, varianc*, emulation, wrath, strife, seditivns, 
heresies, envyings, murders, drunkenness, revel- 
lings, and such like.” On the other hand, the 
mind or spirit of man, contrasted with the flesh or 
body, is sometimes represented as pure, end as 
according thoroughly with the law of God, at the 
sume time that the latter is striving to obtain the do- 
minion of sin. Says the apustle, “I delight in the 
law of God afier the inward man, [thal is,the mind ;} 
but | see another law in my members warring 
againgt the law of my mind, and bringing me into 


' Captivity.to the law of sin.....So then, with 


the mind I myself serve the law of God; but with 


the flesh, the law of sin.” Nor is this waaner of 


of the flesh. ‘‘ IT beseech you,” says he, ‘‘as straa- 
gers and pilgrims, abstain from fleshy lusts, which 


obviously proceed from bodily appetites,such as we 
commonly call lusts,and not sin in general. But ia 
another place, he says, ‘‘ forasmuch as Christ bath 
suffered for us in the flesh, arm yourselves likewise 
with the same mind ;for he hath suffered in the flesh 
hath ceased from sin,”—where, it would seem, he 
means, hath ceased trom sin in general; thus con- 
necting all kinds of sin with the. flesh, in such a 
way that crucifying this would prevent them. Ex- 





the rest of the inspired writers, to St. Paul’s idea|the seat of moral corruption, equally with the 
body. 
‘them that they ‘‘ walked according!to the course 
war against the soul.” It it is net improbable, how-| of this world, according to the prince of the pow- 
ever,that by fleshly lusts,he meant only those which| er of the air, the spirit that now) worketh in the 


Writing to the. Ephesians, he reminds 


children of disobedience; among whom we all 
had our conversation, in times:past, in the lusts of 
the flesh, and of the mind.” Again, he says to 
the Corinthians, ‘‘ Let us cleanse ourselves from 
all filthiness of the flesh and of the spiru.” Here, 
the lusts of the mind and the filthiness of the 


of the flesh. 





writings, are the following: **As they did not like 


spirit, are placed on the same ground, with those. 
Other instances from St. Paul’s, 


; 
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to retain-God in their knowledge, God gave them 
over to a reprobate mind,” or an impure, adulter- 
ated mind. To the Ephesians he says, ‘“‘ Walk 
not as other Gentiles walk, in the vanity of their 
mind.” To the Colossians he speaks of one who 
is “vainly puffed up by his fleshly mind.” He 
warns Timothy, repeatedly, of ‘‘ men of corrupt 
minds,” and mentions, ‘‘seducing spirits.” To 
Titus he says, ‘‘ Unto them that are defiled and 
unbelieving, is nothing pure; but even their mind 
and conscience is defiled.” He frequently ex- 
horts us to “‘ be renewed in our minds,” and ‘in 
the’ spirit of our minds;” implying, of course, that 
our minds and the spirit of them were wrong. 
From all this, we see how gross a mistake it 
would be to suppose that St. Paul confines sin to 
the body alone, or regards the mind, the spirit, of 
man as incorrupt. He means nothing of this 
kind, even when he says that he delights in the 
law of God after the inward man, while the law in 
his members wars against the law of his mind, 
bringing him into captivity to the law of sin. In- 
deed, the mere body, or flesh, strictly speaking, 
can never sin, though it may work temptations,— 
When taken by itself, it is neither intelligent nor 
conscious, and is as incapable of moral trans- 
gression as any other unintelligent mass of matter. 
And even when united with mind, as it is in every 
rational person, it is the mind, which feels, knows, 
and acts through the body as its instrument. It 
is the mind which recognizes motives, controls 
impulses, or yields to them; it is the mind which 
forms within itself the purpose, whether good or 
or bad, and then executes it in overt acts, by 
means of the body. The mind is the real agent; 
and it isthe mind alone that is guilty and con- 
demned, in the case of sin. If it should be said 
that this contradicts St. Paul’s assertion, that with 
the mind he served the law of God, but with the 
flesh the law of sin,—we will, for the argument’s 
sake, grant what is not strictly true, that there isa 
contradiction in words; but is there anything in 
the meaning? Will any one contend, seriously, 
that, in serving the law of sin, the mind takes no 
part, neither premeditates, nor desires, nor bal- 
ances motives, nor comes to a determination, nor 
wills, nor puts forth the effort; but that all this is 
done by about a hundred or two pounds of mere 
bone, flesh and blood, without any cooperation of 
the mental power? The utter absurdity of the 
supposition ought, of itself, to be a sofficient 
guard against such a misapprehentation of the 
passages referred to. But if this be not enough 
to satisfy every one, the matter will be put at rest 
by appealing to St. Paul’s habitual recognition of 
corrupt, defiled, lustful, reprobate, filthy, vain, 
unrenewed minds and spirit in man. The other 
writers of the New Testament agree with St. Paul 
on this point, St. James says, ‘‘ The spirit with- 
in us, lusteth to envy.” How often do we read, 
in the gospels, of ‘‘ unclean spirits!”—an expres- 
sion which, though borrowed from the popular no- 
tion of demons, could hardly have been retained 
by the evangelists, had they held the absolute and 
inevitable purity of all spirits. St. John says, 
“Believe not every spirit; but try the spirits, 
whether they be of God,’’ 

We have said that, properly speaking, the body 
never,sins; for, of itself, it is not intelligent to 
take cognizance of any moral law. For the same 
reason, neither cau the blind appetites and pro- 
peasities of the body sin. The farthest they can 
go inthis direction, is, to operate on the mind as 
impulses or incitements to wrong. If the mind 
does not consent to an improper indulgence of 
them, there is no sin, how strongly soever they 
rage; if it does consent, there is sin, how slightly 
soever they be felt. It is the determination of 
the mind that gives the act a moral character; 
and without such determination, there can be nei- 
ther sin nor righteousness, let the body or the ap- 
petites do what they may. 

We have seen representations, especially in 
some phrenological writers, that seemed at least 
to imply that sin is confined to the lower propen- 
sities, leaving our higher powers always pure and 
guiltless. They begin by personifying, uneon- 
sciously perhaps, the several affections, faculties 
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and operations of our nature, as they ate said to 
be manifested by the respective organs; and then 
they treat each of theseas a separate agent, com- 
plete in itself, having’a will, judgment, and re- 
sponsibility of its own,—as if every single man 
were but a community of individuals, some of 
which are scroundels, and some-angels; each, 
however, acting by itself, and answerable for it- 
self. Thus, to use the phrenological nomencla- 
ture, our alimentiveness sins, by passing over the 
proper limits of its office into intemperance; our 
destructiveness, combativeness, self-esteem, ama- 
tiveness, &c., in a similar way,or by misdirection. 
But here let us ask, Is it alimentiveness, &c., that 
is guilty, in these cases? or is it the man himself 
as an intelligent being? is it the blind propensity, 
say of destructiveness, or of amativeness, that is 
conscience-smitten, struck with remorse, made 
wretched, and that sometimes repents? or is it the 
person, he who indulged these impulses unlawful- 
ly? Which of the two is it that commits the sin, 
and suffers the consequences? and then, on the 
other hand, is it the abstract tendencies t> benev- 
olence, reverence, conscientiousness, &c., that 
are self-approved and blessed? or is it he who 
purposely exerts and directsthem? Which of the 
two is the conscious agent, who thus serves the 
law of God, and receives the reward? In all 
these cases, it is not the impulses that are either 
good or bad, except as means. There must be 
an intelligent person to whom they belong, and 
whose mind, whose will, directs them, before they 
can have any moral character; and he alone is 
either the agent, or the responsible subject. Wit- 
ness the case of brutes, which haye many of these 
impulses in full vigor. Nor must St. Paul be un- 
derstood to contradict this conclusion, self-evident 
as it is. Even when he speaks of serving the law 
of God with his mind, and the law of sin with his 
flesh, he still recognizes the fact that it is he him- 
self who is the agent in both cases: ‘So then, 
withthe mind, J myself serve the law of God; but 
with the flesh, the law of sin.” 


Another thing must be observed here. What- 
ever be the verbal form of the expression which 








St. Paul sometimes adopts, he does not mean that 
the body of flesh is necessarily of corrupt influ- 
ence, so that it cannot ybe made the medium of 
righteousness, or that there is anything in it which 
may not be used for good. He means that all this 
depends immediately on the person himself, on his 
will, on the determintion of his mind; and, ac- 
cordingly, he brings exhortations to bear on these 
faculties. Says he, ‘ Let not sin, therefore, reign 
in your mortal bodies;” of course, his brethren 
might prevent this, by a right exercise of the 
mind. Again: “If the spirit of him that raised’ 
up Christ fromthe dead, dwell in you, he that 
raised up Christ from the dead, shall also quicken 
your mortal bodies the outward organs of the in- 
ternal spiritual life; for the context shows that he 
means their sanctification in the present mortal 
state. To the Romans he says, referring to their 
former condition while unconverted, ‘‘As ye have 
yielded your members servants to uncleanness 
and to iniquity, unto iniquity; even so now yield 
your members servants to righteousness, unto 
holiness.” Again: ‘ Neither yield your members 
as instruments of unrighteouness unto sin; but 
yield yourselves unto God, as those that are alive 
from the dead, and your members as instruments 
of righteousness unto God.” Of course, he held 
that ‘‘ the members,” or the body, might be devo- 
ted to sin or to righteousness, just according to 
the mind of man. ‘I beseech you, therefore, 
brethren, that ye present your bodies a living sa- 
crifice, holy, acceptable unto God.” Other ex- 
pressions of the same general import, are the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘ Now, the body is not for fornication, 
but for the Lord.” (Here mark, that the latter is 
its legitimate, normal use; the other is but a per- 
version.) ‘*Your bodies,” says he, ‘‘are the 
members of Christ.” ‘Your body is the temple 
of the Holy Ghost, which is in you.” “ There- 
fore, glorify God in your body and in your spirit, 
which are his.” ‘I pray God, that your whole 
spirit, soul, and body be preserved blameless unto 





the coming of our Lord.” He speaks of the un- 
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married woarn: who * caréth for the things of 


the Lord, that she may be holy both in body’ and 
in spirit.” Referring to the incessant persecu- 
tions they éndured, he says, ‘‘ We are always de- 
livered unto death for Jesus’s sake, that the life 
also of Jesus might be made manifest in our mor- 
tal flesh.” Nothing can be plainer, than that the 
apestle recognized the flesh, the body, its mem. 
bers, &c., as the instruments of righteousness, if 
they were properly used; and that he makes it 
depend on the person’s will, or faculty of deter. 
mining, whether they, should be employed in this 
way, or sin. In this one respect, the body was 
merely an unconscious instrument, subject to the 
use and direction of mind, 

At this stage, it may be well to sum up what 
we have already ascertained of the aposile’s real 
doctrine on the general subject: 1, That the 
mind, the spirit of man, becomes itself corrupt; 
and, if common sense may be trusted, that here 
only is the seat of sin, in any sense that in- 
cludes moral guilt, self-condemnation, remorse, 
repentance, &c, 2, That though an impulse to- 
wards sin is attributed to the body, yet the body 
may. nevertheless, be used to serve God, just as 
well agit may be used.to transgress. And, 3. 
That whether it shall be made to act for evil, 
or for good, depends not on itself, but on the 
person, the moral agent, who determines the 
whole so far as respects the immediate cause,— 
We think it will be seen at once, that this, the 
real meaning of St. Paul, is the same with that of 
the other inspired writers, on the subject; and 
that he differs from them only in the manner of 
expressing it, by a more frequent and extensive 
use of the term flesh, as a metaphor. 

We may now advance to another consideration, 
From the foregoing facts, it will be readily per- 
ceived, that whenever St. Paul speaks of the flesh, 
the body, or its mensbers, as the seat of sin, he 
does not use those terms in their simple and pro- 
per sense, as denoting the physical constitution, 
He means something else; say, that is exerted on 
the mind by the bodily appetites and senses; or, 
which amounts to the same thing, the propensity 
of the person to submit to their control over the 
mind. This may be clearly exemplified by his 
language in many passages. Speaking of a vi- 
cious person in the Corinthian church, he advises 
‘to deliver such an one unto Satan for the de- 
struction of the flesh, that the spirit may be saved 
inthe day of the Lord Jesus;” where it would 
be absurd to suppose it his meaning, to destroy 
the flesh literally, that is, to put the offender to 
death, or to maim him, It was to correct the vi- 
cious habit and disposition he bad formed,-—to 
make him break his mental thraldom to sensual 
gratification. Again: alluding to the unconvert- 
ed state in which his brethren had formerly been, 
the apostle says, ‘‘ When we were in the flesh, 
the motions [luerally passions] of sins, which 
were by the law, did work in our members to bring 
forth fruit unto death;” where he implies that, 
though still living in the body, they were no long- 
er in what he here calls the flesh, that is, ina 
moral state of subjection to the senses. ‘So, 
then,” he says, ‘‘they that are in the flesh can- 
not please God; but ye are not in the flesh, but 
in the spirit, if so be that the spirit of God dwelh 
in you,” —asserting what was implied in the form- 
er quotation, that while they were still in the flesh, 
literally speaking, they were not in the flesh as he 
uses the term. ‘‘And if Christ be in you, the 
body is dead because of sin;’’ not, however, the 
physical body, for that would remain all its proper+ 
ties; but the affections prompted by it. ‘O 
wretched man that I am,” exclaims he; ‘‘ who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death?” not 
that his wish was to die, to be delivered from this 
physical body; for this was to be employed in the 
service of God; and, morever, he immediately 
adds that the deliverance he sought was to be ob- 
tained ‘“‘throvugh the Lord Jesus Christ,” or 
through fajth in him. In all these cases, it is evi- 
dent that, by the flesh, the body, its members, &c., 
he means the domination of the senses, in the 
mind, to the neglect of the spiriutal developement 
}of our nature: 1 af 
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And now, as to the’ fature of that connection, 
which is thus recognized, between sin and the body, 
(using this Jatter term, here, in its proper significa- 
tion,) what is ic. when drawn out in detail, and sta- 
ted in direct language? Evilently, nothing. more 
than the following: ‘The senses, as far ag respects 
their outward organization, belong to the body; for 
without the body. we should, of course, have no or- 
gans of seeing. hearing, tasting, &c., nor any animal 
feeling, whether of animal. pleasure to entice us, or 
of animal suffering to deter. These senses always 
lie in contact with the mind, with the will; and they 
communicate to it impulses, which must be either 
controlled or yielded to, by some exertion of the 
mental power. If we mistake not, it is these impul- 
sive influences which St, Paul, in the passages re- 
ferred to, culls the flesh, body, members, &c., be- 
cause, in most cases at least, they proceed from the 
flesh. Upto this point, however, there is no sin in 
the case, But now, if the person voluntarily follows 
these impulses too far, or neglects to restrain them 
within their proper limits, then sin begins, and not 
till then,—begins and continues in his will, or gov- 
erniny faculty. To walk according to these impul- 
ses, is what St. Paul means by walking according to 
the flesh; to dive in them, is to live in the flesh, as 
he uses this term; to have our minds subjected to 
them, is to be carnally or fleshly minded; to over- 
come their predominating influence, is to destroy the 
body, or to crucify the flesh; the affections and acts 
in which they resuit when not controlled, are the 
works of the flesh, in his language. 

If we look back, it will be seen that the several 
views, which we have found so clearly presented in 
his general doctrine on the subject, do not admit of 
any closer connection than this between the physical 
and moral elements of the case. He holds that the 
mind becomes corrupt, and needs to be renewed; 
that the body may be used in the service of God, or 
in sin, just accordingly as the mind is disposed; and 
whenever he speaks of the flesh, the body, or its 
members, as the agent of sin, the terms are highly 
metaphorical, The occasion of his using these 
terms in so remote a sense, wks, probably, that they 
were suggested by some of the forms of Oriental 
Philosophy, which prevailed among the learned, in 
his age and country, According to this, all evil was 
confined to matter, and all human sin to the flesh, 
simply as matter, which was supposed to be intrin- 
sically corrupt. Nothing guod could come of it, be 
it used in what way soever; and ovr duty, with re- 
spect to it, was, to macerate and mortify the body it- 
self, instead of attempting the impracticable task of 
making it the instrument of righteousness. The 
apostle, however, was very far from adopting that 
doctrine, as we have seen, though be borrowed some 
of its phraseology. This it was natural that he- 
should do, accustomed as he must have been to hear 
its language employed on subjects, in the circle in 
which he moved. 

A question may arise, whether, as matter of fact, 
every species of sin is necessarily connected with 
the phy-ical body, either in this way, or in any other. 
Many kinds of sin are, indeed, obviously so connect- 
ed, at least in the outward form in which they are 
manifested; while they still have their ultimate ground 
in some infirmsy of the moral nature, Such are in- 
temperance and all excessive indulgence of the cor- 
poreal appetites; and, it is worthy of remark, that 
these are represented as sins of the flesh, lusts of the 
flesh, &c., by other inspired writers, as well as by 
St. Paul, and indeed by mankind in all ages. Then, 
there are the sins of overweening devotion to world- 
ly objects, as the means of gratifying our senses; 
and these may be brought into a remoter connection 
of the same kind. But it would be difficult, perhaps, 
to trace out any such relation, in the case of certain 
other sins, that lie deep in the human mind. What 
part, for instance, does the body appear to have in 
prompting the feelings, say, of pride, envy, selfish- 
Ness, irreverence, &c.? will not deny that, in 
some way unknown, it may have an influence to ex- 
cite them; but, so far as we can see, they affect the 
individual only as a conscious, intelligent being, in 
his relations to other beings, no matter whether 
elothed in flesh, or not. It would seem that he mast 
be capable of these feelings in any condition in waoich 
self-esteem and self-love may become-excessive. It 
may be objected, that St. Paul expressly names envy 
and other feelings of the sameclass, among the works 
of the flesh. But considering in how remote a sense 
he unquestionably uses this term, here, we confess 
we have doubts whether he distinctly meant to assert 
that all those affections arose im the mind simply 
from its connection with the body. As the most ob- 
vious and striking sins were occasioned by that cir- 
custance, is it unnatural to cuppose that he might, in 
popular discourse, and for convenience’s sake, rank 
all the rest together in the same category, according 
to the technical phraseology to which he had been 
accustomed? We will not however, insist on this. 
If a phreuologist should plead that all those feelings 


are’ manifested: through certain’ bodily organs, it 
would be sufficient to remind him that so, too, are 
benevolence, conscientiousness, reverence, &c., ac- 
cording to his science; and that, if the former class 
are, therefore, sins of the flesh, the latter are virtues 
of the flesh. ‘T'he question is not, whether all those 
affections have peculiar organs by which they are 
manifested; nor, how they are manifsted; but, whence 
do they arise? It should always be remembered, in 
inquiries of this kind, that phrenology, whether true 
or false, deals only with circumstantials. It is but 
skull deep, and doés not reach down into the inter- 
nal operations of mind. 

Having thus endeavored to bring together St. Paul’s 
general doctrine on the subject, and to define consis- 
tently with it, the connection he recognizes between 
sin and the body, we will conclude with some ob- 
servations on a passage, which, of all others in his 
writings, contains the most remarkable specimen of 
the phraseology under consideration. It will be con- 
venient, however, to put these remarks into a form 
different from that which we have hitherto employ- 
ed; and we therefore give them in a separate article, 
which will appear next week. H. B., 2p. 





(Original. ) 
Our Cause in Troy, Albany and vicinity, N. Y. 

Bro. Battov,—Your faithful Watchman greets me 
regularly each week, as it has done from the time 
you took charge of it; though since I came to Troy, 
it does not reach me till the middle of the week af- 
ter date, owing to the fact that it comes here via 
Hartford, Conn., where it found me for nearly six 
years—and where it now goes, probably from force 
of habit. When you think of it, just start it ona 
different track, so that its tidings may be known and 
enjoyed while they are yet new, and you will much 
oblige an old reader. [We have changed it—Ep.] 

1 am becoming quite settled in my new location; I 
find many N. E, people here, not a few of whom 
are from Vermont, some of whom knew me in that 
blessed State; which makes me feel as though | was 
very near you; and this will, in fact, be the case, when 
the Railroad is built from Saratoga to Whitehall, 
and from Burlington to Montpelier. Then we shall 
indeed be neighbors, and shall be able to enjoy, more 
frequently and with less fatigue,the pleasure and 
profit of social, personal intercourse. Shall we not 
reap, in some way, an advantage in the promulga- 
tion and defence of Universalism by the improved 
mode of travelling? I hopg we may. We realized 
something of the kind at our late U. S. Convention. 
What a gathering was that! What a vast amount 
of Moral force was there brought together! What 
a blessed and cheering influence went out from thence! 
Long, very long will the influence of that meeting 
be enjoyed by not only those who were present, but 
in a good degree by all who read or hear of the same. 

I have not beep here a sufficient Jength of time 
yet to learn much in regard to the state of our cause 
in the region round about, though I suspect it is not 
very flattering, except in a few places, within the 
vicinity of the ‘* Hudson River Association.” I 
learn that our friends have a very good house of 
worship nearly completed’ at Glenns Falls, which is 
to be dedicated in a few weeks. The society at Al- 
bany is at present destitute of a settled pastor, tho’ 
the friends there are in hopes soon to be supplied in 
that respect. Albany is an important positioa in our 
religious world, though not so much so perhaps as it 
would be if the Legislature meeting there was, like 
yours, composed of one member from each town in 
the State, besides the Senate and other officers, and 
seekers for office. Whata pity itis that we have 
not a good church in your village; but we must wait 
patiently, in hopes that when the people have assist- 
ed all others, and tried to live on chaff long enough, 
they will learn their duty to themselves, to their chil- 
dren, to the cause of truth and be disposed to do it. 
I see that your Legislature have commuted the 
punishment of Clifford; that is right in one sense, 
but may not be expedient in another. I rejoice that 
when the responsibility of taking the life of a fellow 
being rests upon an individual, or a body of men, 
they hesitate! They are ready to adopt any means 
hy which to avoid the dread responsibility. But it 
may be doubted, whether it is expedient thus to 
“tamper” with the laws of the State. Would it 
not become the patriotic and enlightened sous of that 
noble little State far better, to repeal that bloody law 
at once, than to keep it on their books and yet ‘re- 
fuse to execute it? If the unfortunate Clifford ought 
not to be executed, who should thus suffer? I would 
away with a law which should not be executed; and 
as the surest means by which to get rid of it, | weuld 
have it rigidly exécuted, while it remains in force. 
Br. Ballou—It seems to me that many of the 
States imitate most of our partialist preachers. The 
former have the death penalty attached to their laws, 
but seldom inflict it—the latter, ure great sticklers 





for the eternal death penalty, but are becoming more 


and more cautious about. preaching it, in all po 


ard and bloody Ave pig Lilike, the. course 

right has adopted in ard to this matter.“ Ex- 
ecute the laws,” I am is his motto—if these are 
not good, make them as they should he. So f like 
the old-fashioned out and out partialist preaching of 
endless misery, in all its naked, startling, and dread- 
ful aspect, by those who hold it in their creed. If it 
is true, that some were made for hell and some for 
heaven, say so. Or if all who die sinners must.eter- 
nally remain such, so preach it, the more plainly and 
forcibly the better, 'as the sooner will the people be 
disgusted .with it, and by universal consent, abolish 
it from their religious creed. 

The friends of the abolition of capital punishment 
should ee the subject before the people, till they 
think rightly on the subject, and then the work will 
be. done. The death penalty is so. nearly allied to 
the doctrine of endless misery, that nearly alk the 
partialist clergy will do all in their power to keep 
the law on the books, whether it is executed or not, 
lest its removal should weaken what they conceive 
to be the sanction of God’s law. J. Moors. 

Troy, N. ¥., Nov., 1845, 


( Oreginal. ) 

In the Vermont Chronicle, of Sept. ist, there ap- 
pears rahter a singular article headed, ‘ Letters to 
pious young men, who are, or ought to become Min- 
isters.” The following extract will show something 
of the pious zeal and desponding feelings of an Or- 
thodox missionary: 


* T address you,” says he, “in behalf of the six 
hundred millions of our race, who are ignorant of 
the gospel; that others need your aid, end need it 
greatly, makes not their need the Jess. ‘To them it 
is virtually as though there were no Savior provided 
for them. In this condition they are perishing, they 
are sinking into the grave at the rate of fifty or sixty 
thousand a day, and [I suppose that (except those 
who die in infancy,.*) nearly all of them go away to 
watling and gnashing of teeth, that will never end. 
As I dwell upon the awful thought, my heart is 
wrung with anguish. I would save them if I could, 
though it were by self-denial, toil and suffering, even 
unto death. But my feeble arm is insufficient, and , 
I look around for help, and to whom should I direet 
my eyes, or raise my voice, tf not to you; whence 
ean the needed help come, if not from you.” 

This very pious missionary appears in a_ serious 

dilemma, while meditating and reflecting on the awe 
ful situation of fifty or sixty thousand human beings, 
who go down daily to the tomb, mostly, he thinks, 
to unending torments. The good man, bowever, 
appears willing to do almost any thing in his power, 
to undergo any suffering even to death itself, if he 
could but avert this dire calamity. But he says, 
** his feeble arm is insufficient ” to perform the migh- 
ty work of saving souls, and in a desponding tone 
says, ‘I look around for help, but to whom should f 
direct my eyes, or raise my voice, whence can the 
needful help come but from you,” ye young men. 
Astonishing consideration indeed! twenty-one mil- 
lions of poor helpless immortals whom the great, the 
all-wise, and benevolent Creator, hath made and left 
in ignorance of the way of life and salvation, die 
annually, and mostly to endure eternal torments in 
hell-fire, for being found in that remediless situation, 
that God has seen fit to place them. Solemn thought 
indeed !—if true. But what is to be deplored the 
most deeply, according to this good man’s view, is, 
that nothing can stop this mighty current of eternal 
destruction, beyond the tomb, except a few volunta- 
ry boys can be found and transformed into ministers, 
and sent on immediately. 
We read, that there is one who has al! power in 
heaven, and on earth, and that no one can stay his 
hand, and also, that he is both able and willing to 
save to the uttermost, and if he has but the benevo- 
lent feeling and sympathy of heart, that prompts our 
good missionary, we have little doubt but that the 
world will eventually all be brought to the knowi- 
edge of the truth and saved with an everlasting sal- 
vation, in due time, E, C 


Pittsfield, Vt. 








* ff our missionary calculates legal infaacy under 21 years 
of age, the appalling picture is somewhat eclipsed. 





Projects in Europe for Religiods Union. 

The following scraps we cut from the papers: 

*« The different religious denominations in England 
are about to hold a convention to promote union 
among the professors of different forms of Christi- 
anity. They are sanguine in their hopes of remo- 
ving many jealousies, and of establishing friendly 
feelings iu their place. 

‘* A project of convoking a general council of the 
clergy of all sects in Prussia, with a view to hear- 
ing their opinions en the religious questions which 
agitate the public in that country, is under consider- 
ation. 
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5 . (Ongad.) be ou ~ ay 
Attitnde of the Opposors of Universatism. 

The measures which bave been pe to arrest 
the progress of Universalism, are uot devoid of in- 
terest, to the of men and things. In its 
early stages, many were disposed to investigate its 
claims to truth. Some learned divines of partial 
theology have, within our memory, enlisted against 
it. The result has been, where the doctrine has 
heen examined,—digcussed; a firmer conviction, that 
— are the elements of Christianity. Y 

his fact is what has impressed the minds of our 
opposers with so much dread of discussion. They 
have learned, that the more Universalism has been 
tested by Scripture and reason, the more in harmony 
it has been shown to be with God’s moral goverment. 
Where is the man, since Dr. Ely—occupying so 
high a station as he did—who has offered to enter 
the field in cool written debate? There have been 
discussions, since he failed to show the falsity of the 
doctrine. Asa general thing, men of the soundest 
sense and best learning, have kept themselves free 
from them. Why is this? Do they not fear that 
the doctrine will prevail? There are those, opposed 
to the doctrine, but will not discuss its merits; yet 
are willing to adopt another course, not half so hon- 
orable. Men who have professed to renounce Uni- 
versalism, are invited to some church to give an ex- 
pose of it. M. H. Smith is an instance of the kind. 
Such measures are vainly thought to support a sink- 
ing cause. These are about having their day. Oth- 
ers of course will be adopted. It has heen found by 
experieace, that fair controversies have led liberal, 
enquiring minds to a knowledge and avowal of its 
truth. \ 
Others who have not the ability, but the disposi- 
tion to arrest the spread of the doctrine, will circn- 
late any book written against it. Some opposers 
have sufficient moral sensibility to be ashamed to 
circulate Smith’s bundle of falsehoods, in an open 
manner, but «ill do it secretly-among those favora- 
bly disposed to Universalism. That cause must be 
a weak and corrupt one, that will employ such means 
for its advancement. The principle adopted by the 
opposition in this section, is ‘the means justify the 
end,” let them be what they may. 

‘The attitude of the opposition is, perhaps, the most 
peculiar at this time, that it ever has been. I speak 
what I know of its character in this section. It is 
the stuclied purpose of the preachers of Partialism 
t6 have no controversy upon the stbject of man’s 
final destiny. They appear to be satisfied with 
rejecting the rigid story—-‘things as they are 

lright.” This impression they would be glad to 
fasten upon the rising generation. Their system has 
felt the consequences of fearful investigation. The 
object now is, to keep the mind in the old beaten 
track of antiquated dogmas. Investigation is avoid- 
ed by shifts and subterfuges. [f an inquiring mind 
is inclined to hear the doctrine advocated, and at the 
same time wishes.tv float along with the popular 
current, there is enough to intimidate him, if he bas 
not a determined resolution to think his own thoughts, 
aad make his own investigations. Universalism was 
once thought to be irrational and licentious. At the 
present time, it is different. The rationality of the 
doctrine has been vindicated. Many of the argu- 
ments for its support, stand before the world unan- 
swered and unrefuted. By the observing it is seen, 
that its renovating principles are at the bottom of all 
moral reforms at the present day. It is doing its 
mission for humanity. This fact is what has caused 
the shaking of old error’s citadel. The question is 
asked, by those who feel its tottering, how shall we 
prevent the spread of the doctrine? 

Men, who love ease and popular favor more than 
they love truth, will cling to rigid doctrines, as to 
their life. ‘There is but little prospect, that such 
minds, while the popular influence is brought to bear 
upon them, will be born into the spirituality of Uni- 
versalism. As many as can be sekevesed by policy, 
interest or fear, in the towns where the doctrine is 
preached in this vicinity, will keep away from our 
meetings. There is an encouraging fact, among nu- 
merous others: the young, so far as they enjoy their 
liberty, will hear and investigate for themselves. 
This is a good indication. The young mind will 
aspire of truth, Itis the only element which will 
satisfy. 

The atitude which is now assumed, may arrest, 
for a short time, the progress of truth; but beneath 
the surface of error, it is working its way through, 
‘The truth will not change, though now despised and 
rejected. If itis true that holiness and happiness 

will triumph, minds will not always be satisfied to 
yield implicit obedience to those doctrines which 
war with reason and the purest affections of the hu- 
man heart. Men may be induced, for awhile, to fol- 
low the dictation of human authority, in matters of 
retigion and faith, but in the moral fitness of things, 
they will not a great length of time. Human policy 


: | 


| has. done: much to'cra 
Jof the soul: ‘It's now 
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‘and fetter the best faculties 

what itit can to per- 
petuate spiritual and mental bondage. Truth, the 
the soul will have, and vain are the attempts which 
are made ‘to prevent its examination. 

We hope the day is not fur distant, in this part of 
our country, when minds now in slavery will be 
made free in ‘knowing and adhering to the truth. 
When the time ‘comes, when men men will be true 
to their convictions of truth and duty, Universalism 


will prevail in its theoretical and practical a icity. 
ni ie H. Ce 





(Original. ) 
Happiness. 

If men can enjoy peace and happiness below, it is 
only in the ways of virtue and religion. ‘The boon 
of blessed felicity may be sought elsewhere, but it 
will not, it cannot be found. ‘The delusion of false 
principles may lead wien to expect happiness in sin, 
tnay cause them to fancy that pleasures will bloom 
along the road. of transgression, may possibly pro- 
duce the hope that enjoyment will become perfected 
beneath the ungenial influences of the spirit of diso- 
bedience. But fatal experience will convince them 
that misery is the reward of sin, that moral death 
follows continually in the pathway of unrighteous- 
ness. Happiness belong to the virtuous. Peace 
makes its home in the pious soul. The pure in heart 
can only know true happiness, Were not this the 
truth, we should be driven to the awful conclusion 
that God encouraged the sinner in his sins, urged 
onward in bis course of iniquity the unrighteous 
man, by bestowing upon him the same reward of in- 
ward peace as he vouchsafes to the virtuous, the 
holy and the good. But this is not so. The right- 
eous will be rewarded; the sinful must be punished. 
And how dreadful is that error, which some teach, 
that God allows the sinful to be more happy in this 
world than the rigateous, that he so administers bis 
moral government as to afford the variguteous more 
happiness in their wickedness than he bestows upon 
his obedient children in their faithfulness! If men 
are thus instructed, if they give heed to such prinei- 
ples, let us not wonder at their sinfulness, let us not 
be astonished at their ungodliness; for sin and un- 
holiness are the oaly legitimate fruits of such senti- 
ments. 

God does not encourage men to sin, by rendering 
them happy in their wickedness. He does not pay 
a bounty on iniquity, by filling men’s souls wit 


his own holy law. The whole force scripture 
goes to establish the position that “‘ there is nu peace 
to the wicked,” that “ the way of the transgressor is 
hard.” Now all will notice the certainty and posi- 
tiveness of this language, and consequently, as we 
hope, be convinced that there is, in verity, in fact, 
no peace to the wicked. God declures, that the 
‘ways of wisdom,” the ways of religion and virtue, 
“are ways of pleasantyess, and all her paths are 
paths of peace.” Let men know, then, that virtue, 
religion and godliness afford their possessors happi- 
ness; while unbelief, unrighteousness and ungodli- 
ness can, and do only produce misery, wretchedness 
and despair. MELancrTHon. 


anne 





(Original. ) 
The proper Idea of Wealth. 

A notion seems to prevail very generally, in this 
age, that money, in sufficient amount, will secure us 
felicity. Accordingly we expend all our energies in 
accumulating dollars. Our wants strangely increase 
with the means of supply. We wear out our days 
in toil and care, believing that dame fortune will yet 
so far favor us as to make us completely happy. 
We come to the close of a long life and are surpris- 
ed that death has so soon overtaken us. We reflect 
upon the past; and, ‘for the first time, realize the 
true office assigned us in time's career. We then 
perceive that we should have pursued our own hap- 
piness and that of our fellow meo; and that, instead 
of heaping stores of gold for a ‘‘ future time,” we 
should have supplied the wants and necessities of 
each passing day. But little time is left for reflec- 
tion. We sink inthe dowoward current: to-morrow 
knows us not. Some of us realize that money, like 
every thing else, has its uses and abuses. We seek 
for it as the means of providing for present and 
prospective want, well knowing that wealth should 
never be sought, as the end of life, and that an indi- 
vidual, who thus pursues it, is doomed to be more a 
“creature of burden” than a joyful being. Our 
wants are soon contracted to a little sum. We all 
hasten to that exit where vast possessions have no 
worth—where gold allures not, and worlds are ci- 
phers! 

A shroud, a coffin, and a grave, 
Are all we have, yea, al} we crave. 


Lowest. Woopsmar. 





t peace, as a compensation for their transgression of 





' €Origanal,) . doy " 
Sympathy. - ’ 

To sympathize with our fellow crentures, si 
fies that we not only have just conceptions of 
feelings, but that we, ina certain sense, enter into 
their feelings, And was it not for the power, ina 
measure, to realize the feelings of others, not know- 
ing their wants and sorrows, consequently we shoulit 
not through the exercise of charity, be enabled to 
administer relief to their sufferings, or a balm to 
their heart-felt wounds. 

Were it not for the common sympathies of our na- 
ture, we should’ not possess the power to mourn with 
those that mourn, and to weep with those that weep, 
thus helping them to endure their grief. For tis 
through the instrumentality of sympathy, that we 
help the mourner to sustain -his loss, by making 
known to him that we sorrow with him, and 
pointing bis tnind to a happy reunion with the de- 
parted and loved, beyond this vale of tears, in the 
regions of immortal bliss. Hence we discover that 
sympathy isa blessing, consolatory in its salutary 
operations, and necessary to our present welfare and 
happiness. 

And the wise Creator has manifested His good- 
ness by creating all with sympathetic affections, Al- 
though unbelief is to the contrary, yet there is not 
an individual in the wide world, however hard- 
hearted or savage he may be, who can hehold the in- 
tense suffering of a fellow being, without feeling, in 
a measure, sensations of pity. And notwithstanding 
a person, through revenge, may be the author of 
suffering in one of his fellows, yet when he beholds 
that suffering, he cannot prevent being stirred with- 
in, with mingled feelings of contempt and _ pity. 
And the fact that savages have inflicted the most ex- 
crutiating pain and torture upon their enemies, does 
not, as some have pottnk nth 9 prove that they are 
perfectly devoid of sympathy. Tt only proves, that 
for the time being, they are exercised with hatred 
and revenge, by which their sympathy is obscured, 
or partially directed. For the savage, who engages 
in taking from men, women and children their scalps, 
and in pouring upon the naked brain the burning 
flame, at the same time deeply sympathizes with the 
wronged and abused brethren of his own tribe or 
nation. Again; if we go and listen to the painful 
history of an unholy inquisition, there we behold a 
sect in power, who sympathized with, or entered in- 
to the feelings of an imaginary God, and his suppo- 
sed favorites, and in consequence they afffict their 
opposers with the most horrid and agonizing tortures, 
that a wicked imagination can possibly devise. 

And their sympathy, through error and ignorance, 
bas been limited or partially directed.. But when 
our sympathies are rightly directed, they will extend 
to universal humanity: so that whenever we behold 
a hman being in suffering, whether he be friend or 
foe, we shall deeply sympathize with him, and do all 
that we ‘yep can, to better his condition. And 
this kind of sympathy, being untimited, is no less 
than a principle having its origin in heaven itself: 
and hence it should be extensively cultivated. ‘The 
lovely Jesus, exercising this gloridus principle, not 
only wept with those godly sisters, Martha and Ma- 
ry, who were mourning at the grave of their depart- 
ed and loved brother, but he wept and shed the sym- 
pathetic tear, in view of the dreadfel calamity that 
was about to come upon his enemies, the Jews, in 
consequence of their sins. 

Finally, sympathy is an immortal principle. It 
will live in the heart of the Christian, until all sor- 
row and suffering shall have an end. And then all 
will enter into one and the same happy feeling, which 
will bind them together in one immortal brotherhood, 
where naught but the exercise of heavenly love shall 
be felt or known. P. Hersey. 


ON Rn ene 


My Mother's Voice. 


My mother’s voicgs how often creeps 
Its cadence on My lonely hours! 
Like healing sent on wings of sleep, 
Or dew upon the unconscious flowers, 
I might forget her melting prayer, 
While pteasure’s pulses madly fly; 
But in the still, unbroken air, 
Her gentle tones come stealing by— 
And years of sin and manhood flee, 
And leave me at my mother’s knee. 


The book of nature, and the print 
Of beauty on the whispering sea, 
Gives still to me some lineament 
Of what I have been taught to be. 
My heart 1s harder, and perhaps 
y manliness has drunk up tears, 
And there’s a mildew in the lapse 
Of a few miserable years— 
But nature’s book is even yet 
With all my mother’s lessons writ. 


I have been out at even tide, 
Beneath a moonlight sky of spring, 
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Weanens re pap iys mg bride, 
night on her silver wing— 
When parsting buds ‘and yvrowing grass 

And waters leaping to the light, 
And all that makes the pulses pass 

With wilder fleetness,thronged the night— 
When all was beauty, then have I, 

With friends on whom my love is flung 
Like myrrh on winds of Araby, 

Gazed up where evening's lamp is hung. 


And when the beauteous spirit there 
Flung o’er its golden chain, 

My mother’s voice came on the air, 
Like the light dropping of the rain; 

And resting on some silver star 
The spirit of » bended knee, 

i've poured the deep and fervent prayer 
That our eternity might be 

To rise in heaven like the stars at night, 

And tread a living’ path of light. 








——— 


—— 


For the Young Fotks. 


wanna a 


It is all for the Best. 


L once knew a good old woman, who is uow num- 
bered with the dead; (peace to her ashes,) with 
whoin the above caption was a sort of bye-word. If 
any accident transpired, as soon as the intelligence 
reached her ears, she would exclaim, ‘Tis all for 
the best.” Her friends were not unfrequently very 
much provoked at her resignation in times of calam- 
ity. If the children in the family, for she lived with 
her son who was blesse:! with his quiver full of dear 
little souls, happened to receive an injury, and came 
to her for syrnpathy, the sympathy was invariably 
communicated in these words—‘‘’Tis all for the 
best.” 

Accustomed, as I had been, to regard every thing 
which caused pain as an evil, [ could not see the 
propriety of the lardy’s language. 

But when the light of truth divine dawned upon 
my understanding, and I read in that best of all bogks, 
that * though no affliction was for the present joyous, 
yet nevertheless, it yieldeth to them who are exer- 
cised thereby the peaceable fruits of righteousness,” 
then, [ was enabled to ‘call partial evil, universal 
goo,” and exclaim ‘in the midst of an accumulated 
load of woe and suffering, ‘Tis all for the best.” 

The young folks would often say to aunt Hannah, 
for that was the name which the old lady bore, “ you 
will not always be so reconciled. You can say so, 
when trouble comes on others, but when it comes on 
you, another song will be put into your mouth.” 
“ Well,’” the old lady would say in reply—*‘ days 
will speak—time will decide.” And she was correct. 
For she sang the same sentiment even to the very 
last of life. A shock of the palsy soon visited her, 
and deprived her of the use of ene side of her frame. 
Still she excloimed—* Tis all for the best.” 

Immediately upon this, she was laid low upon the 
hed of pain, in consequeuce of a severe cold, occa- 
sioned by the door being left open, when the wind 
was east. It is all for the best,” she exclaimed. 

Very soon her friends were made sensible that 
death had marked her for his victim, and that the 
time of her departure was at hand. They asked her 
if she was sensible of her condition, to which she 
immediately replied, “I know { must die—but ’tis 
all for the best.” The Doctor came—the parson 
soon followed, and they both conversed on the sub- 
ject of death. But to all their remarks she made but 
one reply, and that was, ‘Tis all for the best,” and 
this was the very lost sentence she uttered. Reader 
—endeavor to become acquainted with the character 
and governinent of God, that you can say under all 
the vicissitudes of life—* It is all for the best.” 
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Signs. 
_ Solomon said, many centuries ago: “ Even a child 
is knowns by his doings, whether his work be pure 
and whether it be right.” 

Some people seem to think that children have no 
character at all. On the contrary, an observing eye 
sees in these young creatures the signs of what they 
are likely to be for life. 

hen I see little boy slow to go to school and glad 
of every excuse to neglect his book, I think it a sign 
that he will be a dunce. 

When 1 see a boy in haste to spend every penny as 
soon as he gets it, | think it a sign that he will be a 
spendtbrift, 

When I see a boy hoarding up his pennies, and 
unwilling to part with them for any good purpose, I 
think it a sign that he will be a miser. 

When I see a boy or girl always looking out for 
themselves, and dislike to share goo things with 
others, I think it a sign that the child will grow up a 
Tr person, 

hen I see boys and girls often quarreling, I 


eee 





think it a sign that they will be violent and hatefal 
men and women 
~ When I see a little boy willing to taste strong 
drink, I think it a sign that he will be a drunkard. 


When I see a boy who ‘never i think ita 
sign that be will be a profane and profligate man. 
When I see a child obedient to his parents, b think 


3 LA sign of great future blessings from Almighty 


When I see a boy fond of the Bible, and well ac- 
quainted with it, I think ita sign that he will be a 
pious and happy man. 

And though great changes sometimes take place 
in the character, yet, as a general rule, these signs 
do not fail.—Christian Mirror. 





Keep Cool. 
BY J. F. WITHERELL. 


It is one of the easiest, most common, and most 
foolish things in the world, for a person to get into a 
passion; no matter with whom, or what, or when, or 
where. It.isa very silly, and a perfectly useless, 
and worse than useless habit. It is useless, because 
no sort of good can come from it; it is worse than 
useless, because it makes a person feel yy a 
antly, and oftentimes act very foolishly. Neverthe- 
less, it is a habit which extensively prevails among 
all classes and conditions of people. We commend 
the following anecdote to the attention and consider- 
ation of all such as are addicted to this habit. 

A merchant in London had a dispute with a Qua- 
ker, respecting the settlement of an account. ‘The 
merchant was determined to bring the question into 
court, a proceeding the Quaker earnestly deprecated, 
using every argument in his power to convince the 
merchant.of his error; but the latter was inflexible, 
Desirous of making a last effort, the Quaker called 
at his house one morning, and enquired of the ser- 
vant if his master was at home, ‘The merchant, 
hearing the inquiry, and knowing the voice, called 
aloud from the top of the stairs, ‘‘l'ell that rascal 
lam not at home.” The Quaker, hoking up calm- 
ly, said, ** Well, friend, God put thee in a better 
spirit.” The merchant, struck withthe meekness of 
the reply, and having more deliberaely investigated 
the matter, became convinced that the Quaker was 
right, and he wrong. He requested to see him, and 
after acknowledging his error, sail, ‘ If have one | 
question to ask you—how were you able, with such | 
patience, on various occasions, to bear my abuse? ” | 
*“ Friend,” replied the quaker, “{ will tell thee; I 
was naturally as hot and passionate as thou art. | 
knew to indulge this temper was sin, and 1 found 
that it was imprudent. | obserred that men ina 





passion a.ways speak lould; and I thought if | could 
control my voice, | should suopress my passion. | 
I therefore made it a rule never Jo suffer my voice to | 
rise above a certain key; and by a careful chserv- | 
ance of this rule, | have, with the blessing of God, | 
entirely mastered my natural temper.” ‘The Quaker | 
reasoned philosophically, and aced wisely; and the | 
merchant was benefitted by his example. Reader, | 
suppose you go and do likewise. 

Let no young man believe that he eannot acquire | 
an education; because he has not been able to avail | 
himself of the best facilities. {t is not favorable fa- | 
cilities which developes the mintk-it is close applica- 
tion. He who improves well the most limited means | 
will far exceed the lazy drone whe drags his way | 
through College halls. . No one can float up the hill | 


“par ; “ert 
of science with ever so many’ aids; but steady and | 


continued perseverance, with the fewest facilities, | 
will accomplish wonders. Try it, youthful reader, | 


THE WATCHMAN: 
eS oa 15, 1845, 


Religious Test for Oaths. 

We believe ** the common law ’’ which is adpoted as 
the rule of practice in this State, requires that a witness 
should believe in God and in “future rewards ard pun- 
ishment,’’ in order to be competent to take the required 
oath, and testify in our courts. We are well aware; that 
this test of religious faith is very rarely used, but still it 
may be, whenever any attorney may find it for the advan- 
tage of his client to use it. It may be used to prevent 
justice being done between man and man—to exclude 
testimony ‘in the most important cases—to prevent the 
conviction of the thief, the robber and the murderer. 
There may be cases, where none but an infidel was 
an eye-witness to the crime of rape, theft, arson 
or murder—and the éntire community regard this 
man asa man of veracity, and yet, on account of his 
want of religious faith, the only necessary witness,—a 
man who would be fully credited by the jury, if allowed 
to testify, is excluded—his testimony is shut out, and 
the criminal,—all stained with crime and steeped in guilt 
—his heart saturated in the very spirit of malignity and 
murder, and his hands red with the blood of murdered m- 
nocence,—is acquitted and turned loose in society, to go 
out and repeat his horrid depredations! 

Such may be the consequences of this antiquated su- 
perstition! Why then do the people of Vermont cling 
to such a regulation? Why does not the Legislature 
pass an act repudiating ail religious tests as it regards 
the competency of witnesses? We are informed that a 
bill of this character was passed by the Hovse of Repre- 
sentatives during the just closed, but was lost in 
the Senate, so that it does not become a law, We re- 
gret that the Senate did not see fit to pass the bill—not 
because we expect to see the religious test used in many 
cases in our courts, but, becanse it may be used in some 
cases—and, if it is used at all, we believe it will be to 
prevent justice from being done—not to prevent the inno- 
cent from being convicted and suffering wrongfully. 

Of what practical utility is the common administration 
of the oath? The officer who administers it, generally 
says it over in a burried, unimpressive, common-place 
manner. Itdoes not seem to inspire the witness with any 

















degree of sacredness, reverenee or awe—with any sense 
of God or fear of divine retribution. Then, cut bono? 
All witnesses doubtless understand from it, what they 
would understand without it, that they are expected to 
speak ‘* the truth and nothing but the truth,’ and are 
morally and legally bound to do so; but do one tenth of 
those who take the oath, comprehend the import of the 
expression, ‘so help you.God’’? We believe they do 
not. How many regard this expression as ‘* calling upon 
God to take notice of what we say, and invoking his 
vengeance, or renouncing his favor, if what we say be 
false, or what we promise be not performed’’? How 
many realize that the meaning is, may God help me, on 
condition of my speaking the truth, or performing this 
promise, and not otherwise? Few, very few indeed! 


for ten years, and let the results test the question.— | 9, this point, we commend to the attention of our read- 


Recorder. 
An Enigma, 
I am composed of 15 letters. ; 
My 263 5, is a distinguished character in Daniel’s 


vision; 


My 16101, is what kings delight in; 


| Paley. 
| . * . 

| ministered, has brought about a general inadvertancy 
!to the obligation of oaths; which, both in a religious 
land political view, is much to be lamented: and it 


ers the following sensible remarks of the learned Dr. 
He says :— : 

This obscure and eliptical form of the oath, togeth- 
er with the levity and frequency with which it is ad- 


My 15 11 9 7 11 12, is the author of a famousscience; | 1» prits public consideration, whether the requiring of 


My 1 $ 187 11, is where all persons arrive who live | 


to the age of fifty years; 
My 10 13 148 12, is a perfect nuisance; 
My 13 $ 139, is indispensable to beauty; 

My 1 411 12, is a character much thought of in Eng- 
land; ‘ 
My 83127185 11, is a small animal common in 

Vermont; 
My whole is. one of the wonders of the age. 
H. H. T 
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The Kham of Tartary, who does not possess a 
single house under the canopy of heaven, has no 
sooner finished bis repast of mare’s milk and horse- 
flesh, than he causes a herald to proclaim from his 
seat that all the princes and potentates of the earth 


have his permission to go to dinner. 





oaths, on so many frivolous occasions, especially in 
the customs, and in the qualifications for petty offices, 
has any other effect than to make them cheap in the 
minds of the people. A pound of tea cannot travel 
regularly from ae ship to the constmer, without 
costing half a dozen oaths at least: and the same se- 
curity for the due discharge of their, office, namely, 
that of an oath, is required from a church-warden 
and an archbishop, from a petty constable and the 
chief justice of England. Let the law continue its 
own sanetions; but let it spare the solemnity of an 
oath. And where it is necessary, from the want of 
something better to depend upon, to accept men’s 
own word or own account, let it annex to prevarica- 
tions, penalties proportioned to the public conse- 
quence of the offence.” [See Paley’s Moral Philo- 
sophy, chapter on “ Oaths.”) 





WATCHWAN AND REPOS D ORY. 





Thifgrede moral philosopher ‘was here speaking par- 
ticularly of England; but as we have adopted the Eng- 
lish common law, every word of what he says, is equally 
applicable to the practice in the United States as in the 
mother country. We hope our people will consider 
well, the ideas he suggests. 

Then, look at the awkward and absurd manner in 
which the religious test of competency is carried out in 
practice. A witness is put upon the stand, and his‘com- 
petency to testify under oath is questioned, on account 
of his supposed want of religious faith. 
his religious opinions to be ascertained? Why ask the 
witness himself what he believes? Suppose he is infi- 
del. He knows, if he tells the truth about his faith or 
want of faith, he will be disgraced and rejected as in- 
competent to testify. Here, the strongest ind t to 
perjury and hypocrisy is brought to bear upon him. Is 
this right? Well, if he resists the temptation, and hon- 
estly avows his want of faith, the law declares him in- 
competent to testify the truth! heaps infamy and dis- 
grace upon him! but, if, he falsely and hypocritically, 
declares that he believes in ‘* God and in future rewards 
and punishments,”’ then he is competent to take the oath 
of God upon him and the jury are called upon to take 
his testimony for what it is worth! If he tells the truth 
about his religious opinions, he is disqualified to testify; 
if he perjures himself in this matter, this renders himself 
&@ competent witness!! What abominable nonesense and 
worse than zo sense is this? 

Our own opinion on this subject has been freely ex- 
pressed on former occasions. To us, it appears worse 
than useless, for an atheist, (if there are any such) to 
swear by a God whose very existence he disbelieves.— 
We also regard it as wrong for Christians to take an oath, 
because, the Lord Jesus Christ said to his followers, ‘‘ It 
hath been said, rHov shalt perform unto the Lord thine 
oath; but, J say unto you, SWEAR NOT AT ALL.” 
This cannot be a prohibition merely of profane swearing, 
because, Jesus here prohibits that which had been form- 
erly required under the old dispensation, and no one had 
ever said, ‘* thou shalt perform unto the Lord’? profane 
**oaths’?! Thomas Paine says in his ‘‘Age of Reason,”’ 
that he believed in one God, and in future rewards and 
punishments. It would seem more proper for Paine and 
others of his stamp of faith, to take oaths according to 
the Jaw, than for any other class of community. 

We would have every individual allowed to testify in 
our courts under the pains and penalties of perjury, un- 
less he were impeached, and let the jury judge of the 
probability of his story and take into consideration his 
general characte: as a religious and moral man. 


. 
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Object of Punishment, 

We have been credibly informed, that the Rev. J. Grid- 
ley, pastor of the Congregational Church in this village, 
preached a lecture one evening, during the session of the 
Legislature, on the subject of punishment—probably in- 
tended to bear on the subject of capital punishment—in 
which he asserted, that the true end of punishment, is 
the infliction of pain. He denied that either the reform- 
ation of the offender, or the prevention of crime by ex- 
ample, is any part of the object of penal infliction—these 
might be incidental to punishment, but not the reason of 
its infliction—that was merely to inflict pain on the trans- 
gressor, If we have been correctly informed as to Mr. 
G.’s position on this subject, we should lke to see him 
undertake to show the difference between his idea of 
punishment and revenge. 

T. Southwood Smith has given the following definitions 
of punishment and revenge. 

‘Punishment is the infliction of pain, in consequence 


of the neglect or violation of duty, WITH A VIEW TO 
CORRECT TH EVIL.’ 


“Revenge is the infliction of pain in consequence of 
the commission of injur y, WITH A VIEW TO GRATIFY A 
MALIGNANT PASSION. 

The end or object of revenge is the infliction of pain. 
This seems to be identical with Mr. G.’s idea of punish- 
ment; and this is the position he is obliged to assume, in 


order to defend the principle of capital and endless pun-|° 


ishment. If a God of love punishes on this principle, 
what worse would a God of hatred and malignity do? 
What could the devil do worse than this? 

Br. Mallory, Br. Tebarron is still owing me for 17 
os. 





\ 


Well, how are |. 





al Questions for’ the Editor.’ 
We most cheerfully insert the following queries « sent us 


by our respected friend and brother, and append brief an- 
sewers, We suppose our article in No. 13 entitled “* The 
Mind of Man the Sinner,’’ is the occasion of these ques- 
tions being put to us. We should have answered more 
at length, but, from the fact that our views on this sub- 
ject, are correctly and fully expressed and ably defended 
in the article which we copy from the Quarter/y, written 
by Rev. H. Ballou, 2d, D. D., entitled, “The Fiesh,’’&c. 
We wrote our article entitled, ‘The Mind of Man 
the Sinner,’ before the last number of the Quarterly 
came to our hand, but we confess, that our confidence in 
the correctness of the views we then expressed, has 
been much strengthened by reading the two articles in 
that number, on this general subject, from the pen of its 
erudite and philosophical editor. We refer Br. Squire to 
these excellent dissertations, one of which, we give this 
week, and the other will appear in our next. But to his 
questions. Here they are. 


QUESTIONS FOR THE EDITOR. 

Please give me the decided yes er no, and then you 
may append such remarks as you please. 

Can that bea deathless principle which is subject to 
disease? Is the spirit which God hath given to man to 
die? Is there any difference between the carnal and 
spiritual mind? Do not the beasts many of them pos- 
sess( what we style) the semi-intellectual faculties to quite 
as high an exteat as do many of our race? Does man 
ever follow the dictates of season when he sins? Are the 
animal faculties more blind or less destitue of mind than 
are the moral? Is there any portion of brain in man’s 
head which is net the seat or organization of mind ?— 
Lastly, If the spirit may be partially corrupted why may 
it not become totally depraved? S. W. Squire. 

Massena, N. Y., Nov. 5th, 1845. 

1. Can that be 1 deathless principle which is subject to 
disease ? 

As you require a categorical answer, I reply, No. 

2. Is the spiritwhich God has given to man to die? 

Ans. No,—net literally. If by spirit, you mean the 
mind of man—tlen, I answer, it is the mind that sins, 
and the mind dies a mora! death. Moral death does not 
however signify extinction of being, but a stupid, lifeless, 
miserable conditiim—destitution of mnocence, virtuous 
felicity and religious peace and enjoyment. 


3. Is there any dfference between the carnal and spir- 
itual mind ? 


Ans. Yes. I do not think, however, that these ex- 
pressions, ‘‘carnal mind and spiritual mind’’ mean two 
entities, or that man las both a carnal mind and a spirit- 
ual mind at the same tine. I believe the carnal mind means 
a certain state of mind, and, to be spiritually minded, 
means also that state of mind, when we are contempla- 
ting on spiritual and divine things,—on holy truth and 
love. When an audiece have listened to the preaching 
of the gospel, until they have, as it were, forgotten all 
worldly busimess, and are completely swallowed up in 
the great truths it reveals—in the love of God and the 
joys of salvation, Ishould say, that they were then spir- 
itually minded inaneminent degree. The apostle tells us 
that, ‘* the carnal mind is enmity to God,’’—that is, en- 
mity to God constitutes the carnal mind. This means a 
state of mind, not an entity. I believe the expression, 
‘spiritual mind’? does not occur in the Scriptures. 

4. Do not many of the beasts possess, what we call 
the semi-intellectual faculties ? 

Ans. I believe they do. 

5. Does man ever follow the dictates of reason when 
he sins? 

Ans. No. Sin consists in the mind’s choosing or will- 
ing to do that which it believes to be wrong; or refusing 
to do what it believes to be right, when urged by mo- 
tives to thus will or choose, in order to gratify some de- 
sire or passion. 

6. Are the animal faculties more blind than are the 
moral? 

If I understand the question, I answer, No. I mean 
that the moral sentiments or feelings possess no percep- 
tive power. All mere feelings, are blind, yet they influ- 
ence the mind to will or determine to do or not to do. 

7. Is there any portion of brain in man’s head which 
is not the seat or organization of mind? 

Br. S. requests me to answer this question, yes, or no. 
I cannot answer either. My answer is, I do not know. 

8. If the spirit may be partially corrupted, why may 
may it not become totally depraved ? 

A pretty question this, to answer “‘yes, or no” te! If 
by spirit you mean the divine influence exerted in man, I 
do not believe this ever becomes corrupt in any degree; 


but, if you' mean by spirit, the ‘mind or thedidpositien, | 
believe these may become morally impute or corrupt, for 


we read of men of ‘ corrupt minds” and’ impure hearty 
and feelings. Take away from man all good influences— 


destroy entirely his benevolence, and conscientiousnegs, 
and he would then be totally depraved. I have, howey. 


er, no evidence to convince me, that God will ever allow - 


any moral being to become totally depraved. He does, 
indeed, permit some to become very depraved, but still, 


I think, there are none so bad, but that they have some 
goodness remaining in them. 





* Lebanon Institute.” 

Br. BAnLov,—Permit me through the medium of your 
faithful Watchman, to say a word to its patrons, and all 
liberal minded persons who may read it, in regard to their 
duty in the education of their sons and daughters. IL 
mean particularly in reference to the place where they 
send them to obtain assistance in their education. Few, 
comparatively, of our friends seem to realize the impor- 
tance, to the advancement of the cause of liberality of 
sentiment and action, of our literary institutions; and 
hence, many Universalists patronize those schools which 
are highly sectarian, and where sentiments are inculea- 
ted in which they are unwilling to have their children 
settled, instead of patronizing those of our own kind.— 
These things ought not so to be. 

Until recently our people were obliged to send their 
children, if they sent them at all, to those academies 
which were under the control and influence of Partialists; 
bat now that we have schools of our own, where we can 
send our sons and daughters without the fear of having 
their young minds contaminated with the heart-wither- 
ing and contracting spirit and principles of the horrid 
doctrine of endless misery, by which they are liable to 
be made unhappy for life, surely we should give to such 
institutions our support; and the Universalist who does 
not do it, is false to his profession, false to the welfare of 
his children, false to the good of the rising generation.— 
This, like all reasonabie propositions, needs only to be 
viewed in its true light to be appfoved by all true hearts 
ed Universalists. How can we expect that the cause, 
which we verily believe to be the cause of truth, can 
prosper, unless we give it our support?) What should we 
say of the man claiming to be a Universalist, who should 
send his children to an orthordox ehureh, and patronize 
an orthodox paper, where he might send them to hear 
what he professes to believe is the truth of God, and 
furnish them with such reading as he believes is illustra- 
tive of that truth? That he would be a very incunsistent 
man, is the mildest thing we could say of him. The 
same is true in regard to schools. 

Your readers all know, or may know, that there is at 
Lebanon, N. H., one of the best academies in the coun- 
try, which is wholly under the control of the Universal- 
ists. I had the pleasure of visiting that school in Sept, 
last, and was most highly delighted with its appearance, 
with the whole aspect of its affairs, With its principal 
teachers, I have enjoyed an acquaintance for years, and 
am free to say, that they are fully qualified for their im- 
portant station, Let all who would see that school 
prosper, remember, that it dependson a liberal public for 
its support, and if our friends who send their children 
abroad to school, will give it their countenance it will be 
supported. There are Universalists enough within a cit- 
cle of fifty miles to give that institution a liberal and 
permanent support, if they will do their duty. 

J. Moore. 

Troy, N. Y., Nov., 19%. 





We should like very much, to have the Partialist cler- 
gy explain their philosophy of the salvation of infants 
dying in infancy; keeping in mind, that they are born to- 
tally depraved by nature, and ‘* there is no change after 
death.”’ 





In our letter to Rev. R. T. Mason, last week, a singw- 
lar typographical error appears. Toward the close of 
the letter, for ** to teach him that * ye shall surely die,’ ” 
read, ‘‘to teach him that ye shall not surely die, you 
would call a good doctrine to the sinner.’’ 





« The Ohio Universalist’’ (Vol. i. No. 1, New Series,) 
comes to us in a new dress. It is now beautifully printed, 
ona fine paper. Published at Cleensleng. Ode, and 
edited by Brs. Emerson and Bruce. 
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ATOHMAN: AND REPOSITORY. 








Eaxrata.—tin the notice of the Quarterly, last week, 
geveral errors are found, one or two of which, should be 
named. So far as regards using the words, “ rank” for 
work, “‘associate’’ for essayist, and ‘‘ thus’’ for then, 
why let it go. But in the 2d column, p. 130, near the 
beginning of 2d par., the word ‘‘read’’ is used instead of 
need, It should be, ** need a square and P 





Goed News. 
Whe hear that our young and promising Brother Sar- 


gent, of Sutton, N. H., is about removing to Barnard, 
in this State, to take charge of the Universalist Society 


in that place. From what we hear, we believe he is the 
right man, and congratulate our neighbors and brethren 





defining,” —or defined, as if by square and compass. And 
in col. 3d, about 80 lines from the top, the phrase, ‘‘com- 
plete end,”’ is used, instead of the words, the ‘‘ copula- 
tive and;’? or and, the copulative conjunction. It will 
then read, ‘*Instead of the phrase, ‘ in other words,’ the 
copulative and should have been used to convey the true 
jdea. The next sentence assigns my reason for saying so, 
yiz., that to restore to a condition, and /o treat and re- 
gard after being so restored, are different acts or exer- 
cises of authority. If one say, ‘‘I went to Boston, in 
other words, to the City of Notions,’’ very well. But if 
the language be, ‘* 1 went fo Boston, in other words, to 
the Monumental city,’’ it becomes obscure; because the 
phrase italicised, telates not to the same place. In like 
manner, ‘* to restore’’ and afterwards ‘‘to regard”’ as re- 
stored, cannot be the same. So I meant to say. 





The Ladies’ Repository, 

The Ladies Repository for November came early. As 
usual it is beautiful; The writers are Brs. Bacon, J. G. 
Adams, Thomas d.. Harris, and of the ladies Mrs. 8S. 
Broughton, Miss M. A. H. Dodd, Miss S. C. Edgarton, 
Mrs. N. T. Monroe, Mrs. L. J. B. Case, Miss Fletcher, 
Miss H. J. Woodman and Miss 8. A. Hill. A beautiful 
plate—Trenton Falls—adorns the number. The work is 
worthy of extended patronage 
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DENOMINATIONAL NEWS. 

Monument To Br. Griswotp.—A Monument has 
lately been erected over the grave of Br. Griswold for- 
merly of New York, but late of Dudley, Mass., com- 
memorative of his worth and the esteem in wich he was 
held by the people of his late charge. A public meeting 
was holden in Dudley on the 15th ult., and appropriate 
sefvices performed. An address on the character and 
merits of our departed brother was delivered by Br. H. 
B. Soule, whose late Biography of him has shown him 
to be the proper person for such a duty. Brs. Williams, 
Brimblecom, Z. Baker, A. Abbott and J. O. Skinner, 
were present and participated in the solemn and interest- 
ing services. — 

The Second Universalist Society in Boston have invited 
the Rev. E. H. Chapin, of Charlestown, Mass., to be- 
come associate pastor with Rev. Hosea Ballou. Br. 
Chapin will probably remove to Boston about the first of 
January next. 4 

A church of believers in universal salvation consisting 
of twenty-three members has been recently organized in 
Bell-Haven, Va. Br. J.C. Burruss is their pastor. 

A new Universalist Mceting-House was dedicated in 
Wetster, N. ¥., on Wednesday of this week, 

The dedication of the Samaritan Chapel took place in 
Boston, on Tuesday evening of week before last. This 
is a Free Church, designed for all to attend and hear the 
gospel preached—especially the poor, who are unable to 
pay @ minister anything for his services. This enterprize 
is a good one, and well deserving the attention and sup- 
port of our denomination. Br. A. P. Cleverly is now the 
pastor, and the work seems prospering in his hands. 

A new Meeting-Honse recently erected by the Univer- 
salist Society in Strafford, Conm, was dedicated to the 
worship of God by appropriate religious services, on 
Wedsesday, Oct. 29. In the afternoon of the same day, 
Br. Ira Washburn was installed as pastor of the Society. 

Br. L. J. Fletcher, of Brattleboro, Vt., has received 
and accepted and invitation to become the Pastor of the 
Universalist Society at Cambridgeport, Mass., and will 
commence his services there on the first of Jan., next. 

Br. W. R. G. Mellen was installed to the pastoral 
charge of the Universalist Society in East Cambridge on 
the evening of the 8d Sunday in October. 

Wirxuprawau.—Br. H. Torrey, writes the Star in 
the West, under date of ‘*C’Monnelsville. O., Aug. 
1845,””, that he has returned his Letter of Fellowship to 
the Western Reserve Association, with a view of enga- 
ging in secular business. He says, in conclusion—‘* My 
prayer shall ever be for the prosperity of Unixersaliam— 
the gospel of peace,”” 








on the choice they have made, and welcome our brother 
in the gospel to a home in the Mountain State, and 
among a people proverbial for intelligence, pecuniary 
abilty, and a disposition to fulfil accerding to their en- 


gagements in these religious concerns. The Lord add 
his blessing. R. S. 





The Conference notified to be holden at South Wood- 
stock, is by particular request from thence, postponed to 
the fourth Wednesday and Thursday in Nov. R. 8. 





Appointments. 
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The Editor will preach in Williston, the 3d Sabbath in 
November. 

Brs. Sanborn and Warren will exchange next Sunday ; 
meetings at East Montpelier and Barre. 

Br. J. Boyden appoints to preach at Cambridge the 3d 
Sabbath in Nov. 

Br. J, Boyden appoints to preach in Waterville, the 
Ath Sunday in Nov, 

Br. N. C. Hodgdon will preach at Randolph Centre the 
4th Sabbath in Nov. 

Br. R. Streeter is to preach in Tunbridge, the 4th Sab- 
bath in this month. 

Br. E. C. Payne will preach at Lyndon the 4th Sabbath 
in Nov, 
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In Bakersfield, on the 25th, inst., Mr. Charles Jones, 
inthe 30th year of his age. Br. Jones was a man of 
unblemished moral character. He was a firm consistent 
believer in Universalism. Jt sustained him in life, sick- 
ness and death. His disease was consumption. The 
year past he has been much out of health. When he 
became sensible, that he had but a short time to live, he 
manifested a calm resignation. This is the fifth child, 
that has reached the age of manhood, that a widowed 
mother has followed to the grave. Her husband and 
children, have died of consumption. But one son is left 
to be the comfort of a mother’s declining years. On the 
27th, his funeral was attended by the writer, by his re- 
quest. A large concourse of people of different denom- 
inations, with several clergymen, assembled who evinced 
a deep sympathy for the mourning friends. May the Gos- 
pel of peace bind up the broken hearted, and cause the 
mother aud son to look to God for divine aid. Truly, 
Universalism will do to live by and die by. 

** Jesus can make a dying bed, 
Feel soft as downy pillows are; 
While on his breast I lean my head, 
And breath my life out sweetly there.” 
He Fe Gs 

In Woodstock, Vt., on the 25th ult., of consumption, 
Miss Lucy Darling, aged 29 years. It is but doing jus- 
tice to say that, in the last illness and the death of this 
truly estimable sister in the gospel, we had an example 
of patience, composure, and rational, constantly increas- 
ing Hope, never to be exceeded. It is not saying too 
much, to declare the whole death scene was perfect, so 
far as we are capable of understanding the term. Hav- 
ing long, more than 30, years, entertained in her heart 
the true idea of impartial grace and salvation, adorned 
the doctrine by a well-ordered life and godly conversa- 
tion, and contributed generously to the support of the 
preached word, Miss D. added to a life of irreproachable 
virtue and constant usefulness, the best and brightest 
testimony of its truth, which could be given in wasting 
disease and approaching disolution. Her whoie conver- 
sation and deportment were rational, devout, resigned. 
There was not one circumstance—one misgiving remark 
—one shuddering sigh, to disfigure the excellence and 
harmony of the scene. She cheerfully conversed on the 
subject of dying, of what people hada right to expect 
ot one of her faith, and of the glorious prospects of eter- 
nity. Though comfortably circumstanced in life, and 
surrounded by the tenderest family connections, and 
friends, she had not a wish to live longer. Calmly she 
waited her Father’s will. She made every arrangement 
in regard to her small property, her death-robe, and 
funeral services; even tothe selection of thé words,— 
last verse of the hundredth Psalm—which she would 
have the writer of this natice, make the theme of dis- 
course on this selemn occasion. But, it were useless to 
say more in a case, where the whole was so pefect that, 
all people of every persuasion, who witnessed the cir- 
cumstances, were convinced that she was a sincere Chris- 
tian. She has left a venerable mother, widow of a Sol- 
dier of the Revolution, besides brothers, sisters, relatives, 
and numerous friends, to cherish the most respectful re- 
colections for one, whom, in life they sincerely loved, 
and in death, deeply.moarn. Their’s be the consolations 
of the Gospel of Salvaton. R.S 


In Hartland, Vt., on the 27th ult., Mrs. Esther, wife 


of Peter Gilson Esq., aged 68 years. This mother in 


leracl,. whe had enjosed unusual health long life, 
declined for several months previous to her death. Dur- 
ing her sickness, she was entirely patient, resigned, and 
hopeful. For more than sixty years, she had rendered 
the life of her husband happy, and home agreeable. 
They have long believed in the Restitution of all things. 
Grateful for the possession of such an inestimable bles- 
sing for so long a period, and sensible that their separa- 
tion will be but short, the aged mourner,—one of the 
Soldiers of the Revolution, is calm and full of faith; and, 
with his living children, family relations, and numerous 
acquaintances, embalms the name of the departed, in 
tears of merited regard, and stands ready to say, “Lord, 
now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, according to 
thy word, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.’?” May 
its glorious light console their hearts. R. 8. 

In Fairfax, on the Ist inst., Mr. Thomas Keyes in the 
91 year of his age. Few men have lived and died, in 
the ordinary ranks of life, more respected than Father 
Keyes. His long life has been characterized by christian 
integrity. Moral principles governed him in his inter- 
course with mankind. He has lived to some purpose. 
His good influence will be felt, now he is dead, by those 
who knew him best. He was early educated in the doc- 
trine of Calvinism. After mature study of the Bible, 
he became convinced of the troth of Univeralism. For 
many years, he has been firm in its belief. The upright- 
ness of his conduct, showed its practical influence upon 
him. His reasoning faculties remained unimpaired to the 
last. His faith in the Great Salvation, was unwavering 
during his last sicknes. He died in its triumphs. He 
has gone jo the grave in peace, and the world is better, 
that that honest man has lived in it. H. P. C. 








Miscellany. 


Early Genius—Early Education. 
(Concluded. ) 


Would you expect such a spirt to tabernacle long 
among men? I[t cannot be. The fountain of Colo- 
phon was supposed to produce death, soon after its 
waters were drank, and thus it often is with those, 
who drink at the fountain of poeticinspiration. ‘The 
twenty-first sammer was just deepening into autumn, 
when, amid the whirling of the annual harvest of 
bloom and loveliness, he languished into the grave. 
How affecting the conclusion of his Christaid in view 
of bis death? 

Thus far have I pursued my solemn theme 
With self rewarding toil, thus far have sung 
Of godlike deeds, far lofwer that beseem 
The lyre which [ in early days have strung ; 
And now my spirits faint, and I have hung 
The shell that solaced me in saddest hour, 
On the dark cypress! and the strings which rung 
With Jesus’ praise, their harpings now are o’er, : 
Or, when the breeze comes by, moan, and are heard no more. 


And must the harp of Judah a again? 
Shall 1 no more reanimate the lay? 
Oh! thou who visitest the sons of men, 
‘Thou who dost listen when the humble pray, 
One little space prolong my mournful day! 
One little lapse suspend thy last decree ! 
I am a youthful traveller in the way, 
And this slight boon would consecrate to thee, 
Ere i with Death shake hands, and smile that | am tree. 

Over his grave, wet with the mingled tears of 
genius and affection, how appropriately may we say 
in Byron’s Language— 

Unhappy White! white life was in its spring. 

And thy voung muse just waved her joyous wing, 
‘The spoiler came ; and a! thy promise fair 

Has sought the grave, to sleep forever there. 

Oh! whata noble heart was here undone, 

When science’ self destroyed her favorite son ! 
Yes! she too much indulged thy fond pursuit, 
She sow‘d the seeds, but death has reap’d the fruit. 
*T'was thine own genius gave the final blow, 

And help’d to plant the wound that laid thee low. 
So the struck eagle, stretch’d upon the plain, 

No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 
View’d his own feather on the fatal dart, 

And wing’d the shaft that quiver’d in his heart. 
Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel, 

He nursed the pinioa which, impell’d.the steel ; 
While the same plumage that had warm’d his nest, 
Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding breast. 

If you be in a thoughtful and solemn mood from 
mourning over the grave of Kirk White, you will 
be the better prepared to weep over the early full of 
Robert Pollok, the Author of the Course of Time. 
A noble poem is this—not free from fanlts—there is 
some grass among the flowers—but yet a great effort 
for a young man. It was the most extensive reli- 
gious poem of an epic character, that had heen pub- 
lished since the days of Miltan, Is there no provi- 
dence in the production of such poetry? Think of 
the faet, that Christianity not only enshrines itself 
in human hearts, as generation succeeds generation, 
but embodies itself also in literature and thus be- 
comes a part of the history of mind, The progress of 
science attests the divinity of religion more and more 
clearly every day, so that the believer rejoices in 
every step that science takes. Why do argumenta- 
tive works defending the truth of Christianity, 
abound jn ous day.? hy is.there such a harvest of. 





them? Because science has opened so many new 


. 
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fields of evidence. The revelation of modern as- 
tronomy, as is shown in Dr. Chalmef’s celebrated 
Astronomical Discourses— the discoveries of géology, 
—tend to strengthen the proof of Christianity’s sa- 
ered origin. It is so in literature. Every new lit- 
erary effurt of any merit adds to this accumulating 
mass of testimony. Is it not a happy circumstance, 
that the greatest poem in the English language— 
Paradise Lost, has a religious character? It came 
into existence at the most proper time, to produce 
effect. It was the harbinger of England’s intel- 
Jecwal era. It was the morving-star of a bright pe- 
riod. If there were no other grounds for accrediting 
the heavenly birth of Christianity—if there hud been 
no angel-songs at her advent, and no angel-garlands 
wreathed about her spotless altars—if history and 
experience were silent on this subject—the simple 
truth, that it has created a literature—one of its own 
cast—one of its own image—a literature, in which 
Milton and Pollok blend their voices, like the thun- 
der and the cataract unitiag their choral anthew— 
such a truth is enough to convince any man, that it 
is worthy of an alliance with the celestial world, 

Pollok lived about thirty years ou earth, and then, 
took his harp and rose to heaven—there to sing the 
Course of Eternity, as he had here sung the Course 
of Time. 

And now two beautiful images rise solemnly and 
sweetly up before us. lmnages of girlhood budding 
into womanhood! Soft eyes beam on use and low 
voices whisper words of melody in our ears! The 
world has had their names; Lucretia and Magaret 
M. Davidson. Sisters by nature—sisters by song— 
twin-sisters in virtue of genius! American. poets 
are they—born in New York, amid the wild scenery 
of Lake Champlain. Lucretia died in her seven- 
teenth year, leaving two hundred aud seventy-eight 

etie pieces. ‘he mantle of ber genius fell on 

agaret; she prolonged the song of her sister, afid 
in her sixteenth year, followed Lucretia to beaven, 
singing in her upward flight. Blessed children were 
they; full of early hope, faith and love; anointed by 
the oil from above, and wreathed about with thet 
light which knows no setting. See what beautiful 
additions they made to the female literature of the 
day! One of the wonders of the age is our female 
‘literature. Has not Madam De Stael taugat states- 
men, and Hanah More instructed princes? If 
any one has a right to wander amid the relic-heauties 
of Eden, woman surely has, for she was the weaker 
vessel, and thus enticed into sin. Her mind is in- 
tuitively poetic. Did you ever bear a mother talk- 
ing to her child, without breathing poetry? Did you 
ever have a mother’s hand in your hand, and a mo- 
the’r prayer, “ God bless you” without poetry? On- 
ly observe—two-thirds of our female writers are 
poets. No such proportion exists among men. Let 
them write poetry then, for they are a part of the 

poetry of life,” ; 

A high vocation is that.of the poet’s. If he exist 
in the dawn of civilization, it is his province to col- 
lect the fading reminiscences of the past shadowy 
times, and perpetuate them. If this tribe or nation 
go forth to war, it is his song that must animate it. 
The father of bistorians, philosopkers, and essayists 
is he. Had there been no Homer, there had been no 
Xenophon, no Socrates, no Plato, tor the matertals 
of history, in their rudest state, proceed from the | 
bards. It is the first link in the chain, that binds us | 
to the past. 

If such be his vocation, what numerous internal | 
— exteral circumstances, must combine to! 

C 





orm bis character? ‘To be a true poet, a man must) to relieve the parent of responsibility. If we sup- 


inherit from his Maker, an intellect of power and a! 


heart of feeling, and these must blend until imagina- | mentalities of the samme kind, they are intended to 
To be a/assist the parent in its blessed work. 
poet, he must sympathize with nature in all its moods| ‘The first object of the parent should be to obtain 


tion and affection are Jost in each other. 


and aspects. A fraternal sentiment must dwell with- 
in him, towards all things that crowd this living uni- 
verse. ‘To be a poet, the past, present, and future, 
must abide in his spirit, and all objects be pictured 
in the clear mirror of his fancy. And to be a young 


‘nerve to interest bis little flock. A love of home is 


shem, around their own fireside and among them- 
telves,.. The excellent Legh Richmond pursued this | 
plan—bad a museum in the house, and exerted every 


one of the grentest safeguards in the world to a man. 
Do you ever see men, who delight in their own fire- 
sides, lolling about taverns and oyster-cellars? Im- 
plant this sentiment eariy in achild; itis a mighty 
preservative against vice, Let your early object he 
to teach them entire submission to your will. No 
family government can be sustained without it. A 
disobedient child wil Inever be fit for any station inthe 
world, If adaughter disobey her mother, and pass up 
to womanhood with this spirit within her, could you 
expect, that in the relation of a wife, she would be 
courteous and respectful to her husband? Never 
did a disobedient daughter make a good wife. If 
they fail to preserve inviolate that relation, which 
guarded their cradle-sleep, and hallowed their wak- 
ing bours, they will never be faithful in any after 
relationship of life. Let children be early taught to 
live peacefully and pleasantly among themselves, 
If they disagree, the harmony of the household is 
injured, Aeccustom them to self-dependence. What- 
ever they can do for themselves, let no one else do 
for them, The consciousvess of independence is a 
treasure to them; the hubit of independence is worth 
the world to them. Get them to take an interest in 
their own domestic matters, and bring them early to 
superintend their uwn personal congerns. Such ed- 
ucation will be invaluable to them. — [t wil! prepare 
them to be useful to yourselves. It will fit them for 
their stations in life. Why should these things be 
excluded from education? A tmau’s domestic char- 
acter—a woman’s domestic character—is of the first 
importance, an better far, that they were hindred 
in their general education, than that this should be 
utterly neglected. Persons greatly mistake it, if 
they imagine that domestic pleasure is to be found 
any where, save at the fireside. Every thing, there- 
fore, that will add to domestic bliss, ought to be held 
important. If this branch of education were better 
attended to, do you not think (for you can judge 
better than we,) that the world would gain by it, in 
all its moral and social interests? 

Suffer us now to notice briefly the last division of 
our lecture—ihe religious education of the rising 
generation. 

All nations have agreed, that youth is the period 
for the formation of character. The modern Per- 
sinns send their children to the public gymnasiums, 
where, attended by their nurses, they are taken 
through exercises that harden their physical systems, 
and develope the various functions. ‘The conse- 

uence is, as a nation, they are remarkable for their 
fine forms and manly beauty. The same policy applies 
to every part of education. If we wish a person to 
learn a trade or profession, he is early introduced to 
it. ‘The prompting of nature then is to early educa- 
tion. Is there any reason to induce us to make the 
exception in the case of religious education? None: 
So far from this, every motive that urge to general 
education, come with redoubled energy to urge us to 
religious education. The law of the mediatorial 
economy is, that the parents assume the religious 
responsibilities of their children. On this ground, 
we maintain it to be their duty to dedicate them to 
God in baptism. On this ground, we press the ob- 
ligation upon them to bring up thetr children in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. 

Various means are now adopted to accomplish re- 
ligious education. but these means are not designed 


port Sabbath schools and other benevolent instru- 


powers. of first. impressions, and warrants the. 

of your entire success. How was it with Sir Waine 
Scott? In his boyish days, he was intimate with 
veteran, who had been in the German wars, an 
whose énthusiastic stories roused his fancy, and filled 
him with those sentiments and creations, which 
afterwards charmed the world. Wodsworth expres. 
ses the power of early impressions in the beautifyj 
words; 

‘« My heart leaps up when I behold 

A rainbow in the sky; 

So was it when my jife began, 

So is it now, when | am a man, 

So shall itbe, when I grow old and die.” 


Had heaven revealed a plan, by which, the mate. 
rial world might be relieved of the curse, that now 
darkens and desolates its surface, all would seek to 
execute it. If money were needed to effect itif 
talents were required for it—they woul! be available, 
Picture such a scheme answering its end. ‘The sky 
without a cloud—tne air without disease—the seq 
without a wreck—the land without a desert! The 
whirlwind restrained—the thunder hushed—the ‘vol. 
cano extinguished! The reign of burmony begun, 
and the primeval brightness of creation realized! 
Such may the moral world become by the agency of 
Chrictianiey. The great step towards it is family 
religion. If all families would act right, the world 
would soon be ransomed. ‘There would be a charm 
thrown around religion then, that would make jt 
captivating, and over the family altar—as over the 
mercy-seat of the Jewish Temple—the cherubim 
would bend their wings, and Jehovah would dwell 
between them! 

We h ve nuthing to fear from Infidelity. The 
contest has never been fair, but fnfidelity. with its 
adventitious advantages, has hitherto been the de 
feated party. Had Voltaire not obtained the celeb 
rity of the first writer of bis age—had not the power 
and patronage of Frederick the Great elevated him 
still more into notice—had not Hume and Gibbon 
been distinguished as historians—had not Paine been 
identified with the cause of republicanism—their In- 
fidelity would never have had the imposing charae 
ter that it possessed. {It was not abstract Infidelity 
on its own merits and for its own sake, that the 
world was called upon to admire, but an Infidelity 
rendered attractive by their great names, and sedue- 
tive by the witchery of their eloquence. Yet it fuik 
ed. tt crushed itself beneath the institutions thatit 
destroyed, We fear nothing from it. But we fear 
the neglect of family religion. Heaven will visit 
us for this guilty conduct. Generation after gener- 
ation will grow up unenlightened and unsanctified, 
until the patience of a merciful God is. exhaustad 
aud justice triumphs. Depend npon it, Christianity 
must become a domestic system if the world be sav- 
ed. Preaching alone will never do the work—chareh- 
es will never do it Families must undertake it, and 
then the jubilee-year will dawn. 

And now a glance over the thoughts of the after- 
noon. Are genius and piety related to each other? 
They must be, or may not ke. Both have their res 
idence in the ind—both spring from the desire of 
pleasure. If genius create, it is for the sake of 
pleasure; if it pant for excellence, it is because ex- 
cellence contributes to pleasure. Our happiness has 
two features—repose and excitemeut. There is bliss 
in beth states of mind. Genius assimilates with 
these conditions. Like the ocean, slumbering in 
quietness and reflecting all at once, a whole firma- 
tent, it can slumber; like the ocean, swelling and 
raging beneath the power of the mighty wind, it ¢an 
swell aud rage. Js it not thus with piety? It seeks 
pleasure It rests serenely beneath the approbation 
of conscience, and rises into eestacy as the assured 





|} entire cotrol over the child. If this be done, its tusk 
|is comparatively easy. Authority should be secured 
over its will—authority, without harshness—author- 
jity, without weakness. ‘To buy their obedience is 
| worse than permitting them to have their own way, 


blessedness of heaven is unfolled before its strong 
vision. But genius is often found in company with 
|vice. The possession of intellectual pleasure may be 
\the means of preventing us from seeking moral 
| pleasure, and what then? ‘The mind must have an 


| ally, and it finds it in the carnal body, If genius and 


poet, how blessed the calling—and a young Christian | for thereby, the parent becomes the slave, Be their | piety could only go together invariably, what an ex- 


poet toa! ‘To look forth on nature when the eye is 
bright, and to welcome its inflaenee, when the pulse 
beats strong! ‘Thus does the genius of poetry gather 
oft the first-fruits of life; and as the first-fruits, un- 
der the Jewish economy were presents to Goi in the 
‘Temple, and offer them at the shrine of beauty and 
truth, 


Let us pass from early genius to another important | love in it all. 
Is there no poet- | Of Legh Richmond, “because it makes papa so love- 


subject—early domestic education. 
ry in this? 
home in Paradise. 


in the world. Let us commune for a moment about 


home-education. 

The ordination of Providence is, that home should 
form our character. ‘The firat object of parents 
should he to make home interesting. 
sign, whenever children have to wander from the | grace and p 
perental roof for amusement. Provide pleasures for 


The first thing created was a home—a| ly.” 
If you he an antiquarian, you} 
should love the theme, for home is the oldest theme | pleasures. 


| from the 
It is a bad|stone at a time; but continued efforts fashion it into 


| personal instructors, ‘Teach them moraltruth. Nev- 
jer fail to illustrate that truth in your conduct. Pray 
| with them. Guther thein morning and evening 
| around the family altar. Keep pernicious books out 
(of their hands, Preserve them from improper com- 
|pany. Impress on them the superiority of moral ex- 
| cellence to ail excellence. Showa spirit of tenderest 
* We love religion,” said the children 


Woo them to the quite paths that wind around 
Mount Zion. Associate religion with smiles and 
Never let them suppose that it renders 
| its subject unhappy. Present to them the vanity of 
the world. Do not expect to succeed at once. ‘Try 
and try again, The chisel of the sculptor takes off 
block of marble but a small piece of the 


rtion. 
The world of literature and art illustrates the 





| hibition we should have! ‘The beauty of wisdom 
jand beauty of love! The mind of the cherubim, and 
|the heart of the seraphim! 

» Our great countryman, Greenough, has sculptured, 
it is said, the representation of an angel conducting 
an infant to heaven. Dazzled and alarmed at the 
resplendent glory of the upper world, the timid one 
shrinks back and hesitates tofollow. ‘The guardian 
spirit sofily and sweetly woos it onward—hushes its 
rising fears—and attends it in its nearer flight to she 
throne, 

See your high commission, parents, and behold 
your illustrious task! Such an angel every father 
and mother may be! Blessed work! ‘Tbis is im 
mortal dignity; this is imperishable fame—to lead 
the infant soul to the arms of Jesus! Death will ix 
tervene between your children and yourselves, 
how sweet the meeting in that summer-land, where 
hands once clasped are clasped forever! " 
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